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'all the poor devils found in the streets', and then they would be
bailed, the forfeited bail being kept by the justices, for to
reappear would be to be condemned. Groundless accusations
were freely entertained so that these exactions might be secured.
Bribes from those who battened on vice were a systematic
source of income. In fact the Trading Justices of the later seven-
teenth and eighteenth centuries provide at once both the darkest
picture in the history of English justice and a standing warning
against trying to secure cheap justice by paying those who
administer it inadequately having regard to their position.
They were as inefficient as they were corrupt. The Govern-
ment therefore adopted the practice of paying the justice who
sat at Bow Street from the secret service funds, in return for
which he was expected to supply information, and generally
exert himself more vigorously than his colleagues. The famous
'Bow Street Runners3 were, in fact, his servants and our first
detective force. But they did not come into existence until 1749.
They were, of course, constables. Additional members were
attached to the other 'police offices' which were created in 1792.

On the whole this system worked much better than would be
expected, though the 'Runners' were usually more eager to
secure convictions than to prevent crimes. The paid magis-
trate appears first in 1729, when the office was held by Sir
Thomas de Veal, to whom in 1748 Fielding, one of the most
eloquent opponents of the 'trading justices', succeeded.1 In
spite of this, the police system of the capital was entirely inade-
quate. The trained bands and "watchmen were incapable of
keeping order; indeed, it was a popular 'sport' amongst the
young rakes to attack the Watch.2

In 1780 the notorious Gordon Riots attracted public atten-
tion to this state of affairs, and four years later an attempt was
made to set up regular 'police offices' by Statute, but this,
although adopted in Ireland two years later,3 was too great an

1 Webb, Local Government, Parish and County, p. 339.             2 Loc. cit, p. 574.

3 See Fielding, Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. For the comparative weakness of the
magistracy and the steady increase of crime, especially robbery, in the eighteenth
century, see also Fielding's Enquiry into the late increase of Robbers, &c. (1751). See
also Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion and the Reformation of Manners.